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TWO VICTORIAN BOYHOODS 

BY STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 

The boy is sometimes father of the man, but more often he is 
the son of his own generation. His ideals may mould the future, 
but they are born of the past. To care greatly to become a 
statesman, a poet, or a man, is to care for those things of the 
past which belong to leadership, poetry, or manhood. All 
thoughts, all passions, all delights that stir the frame of boyhood 
are critiques upon the past. Ruskin's Two Boyhoods is apposite. 
Giorgione in brilliant Venice and Turner in dim Covent Garden 
gather up the traditions of their peoples. 

So do Victorian boyhoods. Catholicism, Evangelicalism, 
Socialism, Rationalism, a very riot of isms — "infinite jumble 
and mess and dislocation," groans Carlyle! — were all whirled in 
a crucible and poured into the minds of wretched little Victorians. 
How the juvenilia of the nineteenth century add their treble to 
the philosophical burden! Diaries of the callow period are tiny 
pools churned and darkened by the main currents of thought. 
Dear little Tory Ruskin's chief hope in life is "to see Kings." 
Kingsley (aetat four) composes a nursery sermon with the final 
assurance: "Yea, ye generation of vipers!" At fifteen Tom 
Huxley speculates on the origin of colors at sunset ; at the same age 
Walter Besant wriggles in the family pew, while from the pulpit 
is droned, hours long, the rose-tinted message of John Calvin. 

Of all Victorian autobiographies, two are at once most like and 
and most unlike, most characteristic and most extraordinary, 
and most seminal, if you believe in the unvictorianism of the 
Victorians. These two books are the Autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill, and Father and Son, now known to have been written 
by Edmund Gosse. To allude to these books as Two Victorian 
Boyhoods is whimsical: Mill's boyhood was Georgian, and his 
book is of manhood; Gosse's book is of boyhood, and his man- 
hood is modern. Yet the boyhoods of both men were profoundly 
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Victorian. Victorianism is not a table of dates, but of antipodal 
states of mind. Though Mill was thirty-one years old at the 
accession of the Queen, he was victimized by a particular trend 
of Victorian thought; and though Mr. Gosse is now alive and 
has just given us his humane Life of Swinburne, he was for many 
years enslaved by yet another system. The imprisoner of Mill's 
youthful mind was fanatical rationalism; of Gosse's, fanatical 
religion. These two powerful modes of thought, like Balin and 
Balan, fought not only all enemies, but each other. Chesterton's 
name for the grapple of the two forces is the "Victorian Com- 
promise." Understand them, and you may apprehend some of 
the intellectual secrets of the age. 

It is more than a paradox to say that the two different boyhoods 
were similar. Both boys were the sons of distinguished fathers. 
The historian of India needs no appraisal; and but for Omphalos, 
which strove to reconcile the last chapter of geology with the 
first chapter of Genesis, the elder Gosse would have retained the 
respect of Darwin and Huxley. Both fathers were supremely 
proprietary: Mill and Gosse felt not the stimulus but the imposi- 
tion of an education. Their boyish minds were forced into the 
paternal thought-grooves. Each education was severe, and, 
though not equally so, each was narrow. At the age of three, 
Mill was coolly learning Greek vocables; at the age of four, 
Gosse was tearfully memorizing interminable hymns, psalms, and 
chapters of scripture. Here, in lowest terms, were Hellenism and 
Hebraism. Mill was forbidden to read the Bible; Gosse was 
denied all else. Neither curriculum suggests a liberal education. 
Of the enriching experience of being merely a boy, neither Mill 
nor Gosse had an intimation. James Mill considered the society 
of healthy, apple-eating boys a species of decadence. And 
Gosse draws a black vignette of himself with "Benny," a "play- 
mate": The two children wandered up and down the garden 
wondering how to play! Years later Mill remarked to Caroline 
Fox that he had no notion of a normal boyhood; and no such con- 
fession is required from the author of Father and Son. Another 
similarity, of importance to the world: they both achieved in- 
tellectual independence; and, in the case of Gosse, this was noth- 
ing less than the end of spiritual bondage. 
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Victorian propriety is a by-word that misleads; it connotes 
restraint. But no age was more aggressively dogmatic than the 
Victorian. In politics there was war without quarter. "I have 
no hesitation in saying," Mr. Gladstone told Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, "that if the repeal of the Corn Laws had been defeated, 
we should have had a revolution." Charles Kingsley feared 
("hoped" would be hyperbole) a revolution in 1848. Science, 
too, was an incredible irritant: "O ye men of science, ye men of 
science," sighed a clergyman, "leave us our ancestors in para- 
dise, and you may have yours in Zoological gardens!" If New- 
man's Loss and Gain is realism, then Charles Reading's anguished 
farewell to his mother, when he turns Catholic, was a typical 
mis en scene. Yet Newman, if one trusts Carlyle, had only the 
brain of a full-grown rabbit. Pusey said man was a spiritual 
humpback, deformed by sin, but others thought him a likable 
person without any religion at all. When Lord Melbourne was 
compelled to listen to a sermon on sin, he declared indignantly: 
"Things have come to a pretty pass when religion is allowed to 
invade the sphere of private life." There were fewer stake- 
burnings than in preceding centuries, but more heart-burnings, 
and just as much bitterness. People did not disagree with 
their friends; they converted them; and the damning of enemies 
to uncomfortable eternities was a postulate in every charitable 
creed. The households, both of Mill and Gosse, shared this sweet 
intolerance; the vivid difference lay merely in the objects at 
which it was aimed. 

Mill's father was a spiritual descendant of the eighteenth 
century rationalists. His mentor and complete friend was 
Jeremy Bentham. Surely young Mill's prattle was of syllogisms. 
I fancy him, like Hercules, in the cradle strangling with logical 
baby fingers serpentine irrationalisms. But motivating every 
thought of the elder Gosse was John Calvin. Long before Ed- 
mund Gosse's birth he was "dedicated to the Lord." Mill, the 
eldest son of the political economist, was as truly dedicated to 
Reason. Robespierre's consecration to the goddess at the Feast 
of the Etre Supreme was more scenic but less sincere than John 
Stuart Mill's. Thus the guardian angels of Reason and Religion 
were appointed for two Victorian boys. "I was brought up," 
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says Mill, "from the first, without any religious belief, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term." "I read," says Gosse, as if 
antiphonally, "the Bible every day, and at much length; also 
. . . a book of incommunicable dreariness, called Newton's 
Thoughts on the Apocalypse. ... I made a sort of playful 
compact with my Mother that if I read aloud a certain number 
of pages out of Thoughts on the Apocalypse, as a reward I should 
be allowed to recite 'my own favorite hymns.' " Imagine 
James Mill's opinion of such a compact! 

For, says his son, "he impressed upon me, from the first, that 
the manner in which the world came into existence was a subject 
on which nothing was known: that the question 'Who made me?' 
cannot be answered, because we have no experience or authentic 
information from which to answer it; and that any answer only 
throws the difficulty a step farther back, since the question im- 
mediately presents itself, 'Who made God?' " This blasphemous 
question was never raised by the Gosse family. Who would debate 
an axiom? "My parents," Gosse says, "founded every action, 
every attitude, upon their interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
guidance of the Divine Will, as revealed to them by direct answer 
to prayer." 

The child soon thought of Him as a persistent Guest, and one 
rather difficult to entertain. He was a literal Fourth never ab- 
sent from the family group. At prayers, of course, but also at 
the breakfast table, in the walks about London, there "He" 
was. Not cheerful company, either: "When my mother had 
tucked me up in bed, and had heard me say my prayer, and had 
prayed aloud on her knees at my side, and had stolen downstairs, 
noises immediately began in the room. There was a rustling of 
clothes, and a slapping of hands, and a gurgling, and a sniffing, 
and a trotting. These horrible muffled sounds would go on, and 
die away, and be resumed; I would pray God to save me from 
my enemies." 

O dies irae! Painted hell! What relish to burn all mankind 
save the "Plymouth Brethren " ! Or, if an Anabaptist, what joy 
to burn all mankind, especially the "Plymouth Brethren." 
Here, at last, is the true Setebos. Here is a God who wearies 
not in torturing little children: "If anyone was ill, it showed 
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that 'the Lord's hand was extended in chastisement,' and much 
prayer was poured forth in order that it might be explained to 
the sufferer, or to his relations, in what he or they had sinned. 
People would, for instance, go on living over a cesspool, working 
themselves into an agony to discover how they had incurred the 
displeasure of the Lord." But among the Mills, there was no 
chimera of a flaming pit. "Think," James Mill was wont to 
say, "of a being who would make a Hell — who would create the 
human race with the infallible foreknowledge, and therefore with 
the intention, that the great majority of them were to be con- 
signed to horrible and everlasting torment ! " 

Spectral religion made Gosse's boyhood a nightmare. It is 
difficult for the modern reader of Father and Son to see how he 
preserved his mind. In the zoological age of H. G. Wells you 
qualify your church-membership, if cornered on that point, by 
the adjective "nominal." "I am not much interested in 
religion," says a "nominal" friend of mine, and his mild satire is 
echoed in earnest from three million American country-clubs. 
Family prayers are as fashionable as the hoopskirt or the one- 
horse shay, and grace before meat is the unspoken: "There 
being no minister present, let's thank God and sit down." Ac- 
cordingly, we doubt first the sincerity and then the sanity of 
the Gosses. 

Every dedication of a child "to the Lord" in the fifties must 
have won another grin from Moloch. With the child's first 
breath the father began to prepare him for communion with "the 
saints," that is, the "Plymouth Brethren." Gosse's father 
insisted upon instant spiritual efflorescence. He tilled the new 
soul intensively, passionately. "Sacrificial" whippings, hymns 
of humiliation, the "jealous God," a "personal Devil," and the 
"blood of Jesus," — all accelerated the state of grace. 

Indeed, this apprenticeship nearly brought the final beatitude 
promised to the elect. This period of Gosse's life is a study in 
nerves. A bit of plum-pudding, furtively eaten on a dismal 
Christmas day, nearly solved the problem of Eternity: 

Shortly I began to feel that pain inside which in my frail state was inevit- 
able, and my conscience smote me violently. At length I could bear my 
spiritual anguish no longer, and bursting into the study I called out: "Oh! 
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Papa, Papa, I have eaten of flesh, offered to idols!" I shut my eyes and lay 
quite still, in order to escape conversing with them, and they spoke to one 
another. "Ah, poor lamb," Kate said trivially, "he's not long for this world; 
going home to Jesus, he is, — in a jiffy, I should say by the look of 'un." But 
Susan answered: "Not so. I dreamed about 'un, and I know for sure that 
he is to be spared for missionary service. . . ." "Yes," Susan went on 
with solemn emphasis, "he'll bleed for his Lord in heathen parts, that's what 
the future have in store for 'im." 

Gosse was spared. When ten years old, after an ecstatic 
public baptism, he was admitted "as an adult" to the saints. 
His was now a special ministry: it was his duty to speak un- 
ceasingly "in season and out of season of the blood of Jesus." 
This fanatical religious life continued throughout Gosse's early 
manhood. 

Meanwhile (at a corresponding age) Mill was plundering Greek 
and Latin literature. His province included all history and 
philosophy. Latin was begun in his eighth year, and Aristotle's 
Rhetoric had been made into synoptic tables before he was 
twelve. Simultaneously, he wrote histories and verse. Henry 
Gosse developed, he thought, his son's soul; James Mill gave 
part of his life to his son's intellect. As a result, he was able to 
make the astounding and truthful statement that John Stuart 
Mill surpassed his contemporaries intellectually by a quarter 
of a century. How ironic that each father scorned the concern 
dearest to the other! Of his religious training, Mill says: "I 
am thus one of the very few examples, in this country, of one who 
has, not thrown off religious belief but never had it." While 
Gosse, save for a little science and other obiter dicta, was taught 
nothing except Christ crucified. He was in his teens when 
James Sheridan Knowles explained to him the meaning of the 
word "stage," and mentioned — for the first time in his hearing — 
the name of Shakespeare. Of the logic, psychology, and phil- 
osophy on which Mill was nurtured, he had not heard. Each 
father indulged his prejudices, and in both sons the minds were 
bent. But it is not proposed to compare the knowledge or the 
quality of mind of these two different and not contemporary men, 
but rather the ^vxrj behind each boyhood. Reiteration is par- 
donable: As the motif of Gosse's youth was religion, that of 
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Mill's was reason. It was not that Mill was made to read thor- 
oughly; the point is that he was made to think. He once used 
the word "idea." "What is an idea"?, demanded James Mill, 
turning upon him sharply. The staccato question is a symbol. 
Then and always Mill had to find out what things were. 

The religion of the Gosses inspired a deep emotional life. 
Gosse's boyhood was hallowed by a real tenderness. The certi- 
tude of God sometimes brings peace without stint. Gosse's 
picture of his mother is lovely: "My Father and Mother," he 
says, "lived so completely in the atmosphere of faith, and were 
so utterly convinced of their intercourse with God, that, so long as 
that intercourse was not clouded by sin, to which they were deli- 
cately sensitive, they could afford to take the passing hour very 
lightly. . . . My Mother was sometimes extremely gay, 
laughing with a soft, merry sound. What I have since been 
told of the guileless mirth of nuns in a convent has reminded me 
of the gaiety of my parents during my early childhood." Their 
table-talk was a naive melange of science and holy writ: "We 
were sitting at family prayers, on a summer morning, I think in 
1855, when through the open window a brown moth came sailing. 
My Mother immediately interrupted the reading of the Bible by 
saying to my Father, 'O! Henry, do you think that can be bole- 
tobia?' My Father rose up from the sacred Book, examined 
the insect, which had now perched, and replied: 'No! it is only 
the common Vapourer, orgygia antiqua,' resuming his seat, and 
the exposition of the Word, without any apology or embarrass- 
ment." 

But James Mill's rationalization of life included his wife and 
children. He owned to destructive theories concerning the 
family unit. Objects of respect he aimed to make his children; 
objects of affection they were not. Mill does not shrink from 
an indictment. In the chapter on his father he says: "The 
element which was chiefly deficient in his moral relation to his 
children was that of tenderness." 

In these boyhoods are exhibited in parvo two Victorian ten- 
dencies: extreme Rationalism and extreme Religion. Each was 
a false ideal. It was a peculiarity of the Victorians to mistake 
a coign of vantage for the summit of the mountain. They created 
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cults and called them perfection. The two boyhoods attest this. 
For nearly thirty years Matthew Arnold pleaded with his coun- 
trymen not to emphasize the means of attaining perfection, 
whether reason, religion, or railroads, but Perfection itself. Not 
by the syllogism nor by "the blood of Jesus in season and out of 
season" shall we overtake Truth. When the pursuers become 
frantic, the mysterious goddess veils her face and flees. Perhaps 
she laughs. Certainly she smiles at devotees who immolate in 
her name boys like John Stuart Mill and Edmund Gosse. 

Stanley T. Williams. 



